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It was a tribute paid with delicacy to the two men after whom he
said he had shaped his public career.
In Calcutta, Pherozeshah was received with the honours which are
usually accorded to the President-elect. The national movement of
which the Congress was the embodiment was rapidly gaining in
strength and influence, and the attendance at the Calcutta session
was large, as many as 8,000 people being present on the first day.
The Chairman of the Reception Committee was his old comrade in
arms, Man Mohan Ghosh. After his speech of welcome, Sir Romesh
Chunder Mitter, at one time acting Chief Justice of Bengal, the first
Indian to attain to such a proud position under the Crown, rose and
proposed Pherozeshah to the chair in a brief speech. He remarked
that by his brilliant career at the Bar and the conspicuous part he
had played in public movements, the President's name had become
almost a household word among the educated classes in India. A
Mohamedan nobleman from Lucknow seconded the proposition. He
was followed by Mr. Ananda Charlu of Madras, who observed that
he did not intend to undertake "the proverbially thankless task of
painting the lily, as Pherozeshah was known to all India equally."
The proposition after being further supported was put to the vote
and carried with acclamation, and Pherozeshah was duly installed in
the chair.
The presidential address was in a vein characteristic of the
Bombay leader. There were no attempts at originality, no lofty
flights of imagination. It was a sober, eminently practical and re-
freshingly vigorous presentment of the Congress cause. It was a sort
of speech which, with certain differences in phraseology, might have
been made on the floor of the House of Commons from the Opposi-
tion front bench. After thanking those present for the honour they
had done him, the President referred to the mischievous attempts
which had been made to isolate the Parsis from the movement. He
declared his creed of nationalism in words which have often been
quoted:
To my mind, a Parsi is a better and truer Parsi, as a Mob-
amedan, or a Hindu, is a better and truer Mohamedan or Hindu,
the more he is attached to the land which gave him btrth, ribe